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Southern Rhodesia Considers 
Liberalization of Land Laws 


By Nathan Shamuyarira 


The Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, Sir Edgar Whitehead, will 
have his political life in his hands 
this fall when he attempts to persuade 
his all-white legislators to amend and 
repeal the 30-year old Land Appor- 
tionment Act—a law that has vari- 
ously been described by spokesmen of. 
the Rhodesian white community of 
200,000 (there are nearly 2,500,000 
Africans) as the cornerstone of the 
country’s racial policy, the “Magna 
Charta,” and the Testament of white 
authority. If the Prime Minister and 
his Minister of Native Affairs, H. J. 
Quinton, succeed in persuading their 
Caucus, and subsequently Parliament, 
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to repeal the Act as recommended by 
the Parliamentary Select Committee 
on Land Resettlement in August, they 
will have removed a major obstacle to 
meaningful partnership in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


How the Law Works 

Since 1924, when the Southern 
Rhodesian Government enacted into 
law the Morris-Carter Commission’s 
recommendations that whites and 
blacks should live in separate areas, 
Africans have not been permitted to 
buy farm land in the European area, 
which comprises just over 50 percent 
of the total land area and includes all 
the comparatively fertile soils of the 
high veld through which the railway 
line runs. Further, Africans could not 
buy the homes in which they lived in 
the towns (because all towns con- 
veniently fell in the European areas); 
trade without the annual permission 
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of the Director of Natives; live in 
European hotels; or even rent an 
office, unless it was for a specified pro- 
fession. Coupled with allied pass law 
legislation, the Land Apportionment 
Act thus permanently dispossessed 
and segregated urban Africans, and 
restricted rural Africans to about 44 
percent of the total land area. 


Urban Areas React First 


The first area of conflict was not 
in the rural areas, as one may im- 
agine, but in the Europeanized towns 
where Africans flocked to work and 
settled permanently. The basic frame- 
work of the Land Apportionment Act 
was amplified with City Council by- 
laws or other legislation to deny Afri- 
cans the opportunity to share rest 
rooms and elevators in some of the 
tall buildings, or to use cafes, restaur- 
ants, busses, offices, cinemas, and 
other amenities of urban life. Al- 
though several changes have been 
made in the last five years, the basic 
pattern of separation remains, an- 
chored by the Land Apportionment 
Act and a surprisingly complicated 
and ingenious franchise law. 


Federation Effects Some Change 


When minor changes started occur- 
ring in urban areas as a result of 
Federation in 1953 with the two pre- 
dominately African Northern terri- 
tories, which had no restrictions of a 
similar nature, the growth of land 
pressure in rural areas also began to 
be felt. To meet this new pressure, 
the government decided, in a bold plan 
announced in 1955, to implement the 
Land Husbandry Act— an innocent 
piece of legislation to preserve water 
resources and improve methods of 
farming by encouraging individual 
land holding. But this operation soon 
ran into serious trouble because there 
just was not sufficient land to parcel 
out to all tribesmen in the reserves 
and because it dispossessed the urban 
workers of any land rights they had 
in reserves. Further, sympathetic ex- 
perts and African politicians argued 
strongly that six acres of arable land 
were not sufficient for a man and 
his family to eke out a living in an 
area that receives only 30 inches of 
rain in four months of the year. 

The Land Husbandry Act immedi- 
ately became the main political plat- 
form of the now-banned African 
National Congress. ANC President 
J. M. N. Nkomo described the Land 
Husbandry Act as a “vicious piece of 
legislation that had made Africans 
landless in the land of their birth.” 
The landlessness was, however, the 
fault of the parent Land Apportion- 
ment Act, and not its child—the Land 
Husbandry Act. 

It was bad enough to be given only 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Africas Aluminum Schemes 


An Assessment of Prospects 


By Edward Marcus 

In Wall Street jargon, aluminum is 
a growth industry—a sector of the 
economy whose sales and productive 
capacity are increasing at a rate ap- 
preciably greater than the average 
expansion in overall industrial output. 
There is a corollary need for ever- 
increasing supplies of the industry’s 
main raw material—bauxite—and of 
cheap power for processing it into 
successive stages of alumina and 
aluminum ingots. The major North 
American and Western European com- 
ponents of the industry have long 
since burst their original national 
boundaries and, inasmuch as_ the 
more accessible areas in the Caribbean 
have been tapped, efforts at expansion 
have now turned to Tropical Africa, 
in the section stretching from Guinea 
east and south to the lower Congo 
River. 


Tropics Favor Bauxite 


Bauxite is found mainly in tropical 
climates. The higher temperatures 
and the alternation of wet and dry 
seasons favor the chemical reactions 
which lead to its formation, espe- 
cially since the heavy rains tend to 
wash away many of the other miner- 
als. As a result, the savannah stretch- 
ing from the western tip of Africa, 
along the Gulf of Guinea and as far 
south as Angola, has attracted the 
exploratory efforts of the industry. 

Raw bauxite is first crushed to 
remove moisture and impurities. It 
is then mixed, usually with caustic 
soda under pressure, to produce 
alumina. This is subsequently dis- 
solved in a fused cryolite bath and 
reduced electrolytically to aluminum. 
(Normally, four to six tons of bauxite 
yield two tons of alumina, which, in 
turn, make one ton of aluminum.) It 
is this last stage that requires im- 
mense quantities of power; 15,000 to 
20,000 kwh. are consumed to produce 
a ton of the finished product. This 
element of cost bulks so large that the 
location of the smelter is often de- 
termined by this one factor. 

Hydroelectric plants are particular- 
ly favored by the aluminum industry 
because of their almost indefinite life 
compared with steam plants, which 
have an efficient working life of less 
than two decades. Rising plant and 
fuel costs have increasingly threat- 
ened the competitive position of steam 
plants, and, as a result, Africa, with 
its ample bauxite resources and tre- 
mendous hydroelectric potential, has 
become more attractive as a site for 
aluminum smelting. The _ tropical 
areas of the continent are believed 
to contain a quarter of the world’s 
estimated reserves of the ore, and 
additional African deposits probably 


African countries with existing or potential alumina or aluminum schemes. 


remain to be explored. Africa’s 
rivers, such as the Congo, Kon- 
koure, Kouilou, Volta, and Sanaga, 
have energy potentialities far in ex- 
cess of the industry’s foreseeable 
needs. The rapids which have formed 
such costly obstacles to water trans- 
port are now proving to be invaluable 
sources of cheap power in abundant 
quantities. 


Long Term Projects Required 


To bring an aluminum project into 
being, however, requires many years 
of preparation. After the long ex- 
ploratory period, tests must be made 
to see just how large a working con- 
cession is desirable, and to locate the 
place or places where the ore body 
is best suited for the actual mining. 
A given find must be assessed against 
the overall, long-term outlook for both 
industry and the particular company’s 
markets. Then there are lengthy 
negotiations with the local govern- 
ment over such vexatious questions 
as land tenure; local rights to hunt- 
ing, grazing, and farming in the con- 
cession area; royalty payments; tax 
status; and the use of expatriate 
(foreign) personnel by the operating 
company. 

The second stage is often equally 
long, for the actual physical construc- 
tion may take a decade. This in- 
volves the slow process of creating 


the “infrastructure”’—the auxiliary 
facilities such as access railroads, 
ports and harbors, the power installa- 
tion, and the numerous amenities for 
the on-site personnel. All told, a major 
project may take 20 years from the 
initial expedition to the first output. 

As can be inferred, such installa- 
tions are costly. For Africa this 
usually means multi-company co- 
operation. Economical operation now 
calls for such immense sums that 
the financing plus the attendant risks 
are beyond the means of even the 
giants of the industry. Even the 
joint multi-company is limited to ex- 
ploiting and processing the ore; the 
power facilities must still be under- 
taken separately, usually financed in 
large part either by a government 
corporation or through such inter- 
national organizations as the World 
Bank. 

A major aluminum project has pro- 
portionateiy smaller impact on local 
employment than many less spec- 
tacular forms of economic develop- 
ment. It takes about $3,000 capital 
to create one job in light manufactur- 
ing in Africa, but a comparable 
figure for the aluminum industry is in 
the $50,000 to $100,000 range, exclu- 
sive of the auxiliary facilities’ em- 
ployment. 

Although Tropical Africa at present 
supplies about one percent of the 
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The Fria Alumina refinery in Guinea 


non-Communist world’s aluminum, 
current and prospective projects could 
raise this to as much as 15 percent 
over the next decade. Every major 
North American and Western Euro- 
pean producer is looking to the area 
for expansion possibilities. One alu- 
minum plant (Cameroun’s Edea) and 
two major bauxite projects (in 
Guinea) are in being; at least three 
more major possibilities are under 
current consideration. American, Can- 
adian, British, French, Swiss, Italian, 
West German, and Belgian companies 
are all actively considering invest- 
ment in one or more of these installa- 
tions. 
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Edea in Cameroun is an aluminum 
reduction plant (i.e., smelter) operat- 
ing at about its planned production 
level (45,000 tons). Its operations 
began in February 1957. The two 
giants of the French metals industry, 
Pechiney and Ugine, plus a Belgian 
minority interest, jointly own Alucam, 
the local Camerounian company. 

The raw material for the Edea 
plant now comes from FRIA, in 
Guinea (see below). Its power source 
is the Sanaga River, whose eventual 
output is estimated at 1.4 billion kwh. 
Supplies and finished aluminum are 
transported by rail through Douala, 


a 50-mile trip. The construction cost 
was about $40,000,000, and the staff 
consists of 100 Europeans and 500 to 
600 Africans; however, the com- 
munity’s population has climbed to 
some 10,000 to 12,000, thanks to the 
auxiliary services stimulated by the 
project. The present output is equal 
to about a quarter of all metropolitan 
France’s production. There is some 


‘ hope of eventually utilizing local raw 


materials. However, the 500,000,000 
ton bauxite deposit found recently 
near Ngaoundere in central Camer- 
oun and other smaller deposits re- 
ported in the region northwest of 
Dschang do not appear to be com- 
mercially exploitable. 


Guinea Has Two Companies 

Bauzxites du Midi, in Guinea, is the 
French subsidiary of Aluminium 
Limited of Canada. Since September 
1952, the company has mined bauxite 
on Kassa, one of the Los Islands 
opposite Guinea’s capital city of Cona- 
kry, but its main current interest is 
the newer up-country site at Boke, 
whose anticipated annual yield is 
1,500,000 tons of ore, three to four 
times that at Kassa. The ore at Boke 
is somewhat richer, too—55 percent 
alumina content as compared with 
50 percent on Kassa—with estimated 
reserves of 700,000,000 tons. Ulti- 
mately, about a third of the ore will 
be processed locally into alumina. A 
135-kilometer railroad must be con- 
structed to the coast, connecting with 
a new deep water port at the mouth 
of the Rio Nunez, near Dougoufissa. 
Total outlays should exceed $125,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000. Negotiations 
are currently under way with Ameri- 
can and European companies to set 
up a consortium. 

FRIA, the other Guinea project, is 
a combination of Olin Mathieson (US 
—48.5 percent) and Pechiney-Ugine 
(French—26.5 percent), plus British, 


Swiss, and West German interests. 
Its ore reserves are placed at 300,- 
000,000 tons, and are the main source 
of supply for Edea. FRIA required 
the building of a railroad, 96 miles 
long, plus the doubling of the capacity 
of the port of Conakry. The total out- 
lay may exceed $150,000,000. Alu- 
mina shipments began in May 1960. 
Initial plant capacity is at an annual 
rate of 480,000 metric tons, to rise to 
1,200,000 metric tons. 

The original plans also called for 
a multi-company aluminum reduction 
plant to be located adjoining FRIA’s 
alumina plant at Kimbo. The power 
source was to be the Konkoure River, 
and the facilities were to be financed 
at a cost of $190,000,000, mainly by 
the French Government and the 
World Bank. The energy generated 
would be sufficient for an annual 
aluminum output of 150,000 to 190,000 
metric tons. As a result of Guinea’s 
decision to break political ties with 
France in the 1958 French West 
African referendum, the prospect of 
French Government participation has 
probably lessened. Recurring rumors 
of Iron Curtain interest in the alu- 
minum reduction project are often 
coupled with speculation that Soviet 
participation would be forthcoming 
only if the two bauxite projects were 
nationalized. 


Both Congos Have Potential 

Kouilou, in the former French Re- 
public of the Congo, is at present only 
at the drawing board stage. Its plan- 
ned capacity would be 5 to 7 billion 
kwh. annually, of which about five- 
eighths would be for a 250,000 ton 
aluminum smelter to be located at the 
port of Pointe Noire. The alumina 
would probably come from Guinea, 
and the corporate composition of the 
processing group would be somewhat 
similar to FRIA—Pechiney-Ugine, 
Aluminium Limited, Olin Mathieson, 
the same Swiss and West German 
companies, plus Montecatini (Italy) 
and Kaiser International (US). The 
combined cost of the power and alu- 
minum projects could well total half 
a billion dollars. 

Directly competitive with Kouilou 
would be the proposed Inga Rapids 
project, 25 miles up the Congo River 
from Matadi, in the former Belgian 
Congo. This could be the most ambi- 
tious aluminum undertaking in all 
Africa. The original plan envisaged 
a 25-year period for completion, in 
three stages, with an eventual in- 
stalled capacity of 25,000,000 kilo- 
watts (more than 10 times greater 
than the American Grand Coulee) at 
a cost of $3 billion. Although the 
initial power costs would be higher 
than at Kouilou—2% mills per kwh. 
against 1% mills—charges would 
eventually decline to 1% mills. Un- 
like Guinea, neither Kouilou nor Inga 
would have immediate access to de- 
veloped local sources of bauxite. The 
latter has nearby reserves of some 
200,000,000 tons but the commercial 
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Lessons Learned in the Congo? 


Soviet Strategy ln Africa 


By Helmut Sonnenfeldt 


(Lecturer in Soviet Affairs, School of 
Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University, Washington, DC) 


HE crisis in the Congo, beginning 

shortly after the former Belgian 
colony attained its independence on 
June 30 1960, resulted in the USSR’s 
most spectacular and concrete effort 
to date to introduce its presence and 
power into Africa. Moscow respond- 
ed to the convulsive events, which it 
could hardly have foreseen in detail 
any more than could the countries of 
the West, with promptness and even 
rashness. It moved single-mindedly to 
utilize the confused situation to pro- 
mote the goals of Soviet policy in 
Africa and the world generally. 


The situation is too fluid and the 
eventual outcome still too uncertain 
to permit any definitive judgement of 
the success, or indeed the wisdom, of 
the Soviet venture. Nevertheless, it 
is instructive to examine briefly cer- 


developed regions around the world 
as an example of what can be ex- 
pected from the Soviet Union under 
present conditions. 

The USSR’s observance of Congo- 
lese independence followed approxi- 
mately the pattern now established 
for such occasions. Moscow sent a 
three-man delegation to Leopoldville 
to attend the independence ceremonies 
on June 30. The Soviet group was in 
the Congolese capital from approxi- 
mately June 26 to July 7. Its leader 
was Mirzo R. Rakhmatov, since 1956 
Chairman of the Tadzhik Supreme 
Soviet and as such the type of non- 
Russian whom Moscow has found it 
useful to utilize in its relations with 
Afro-Asian countries. He was not 
particularly an expert on African 
affairs, though he had headed a dele- 
gation to Togo in April; however, the 
second member of the delegation, 
A. A. Zhbedov, was the head of the 
African Affairs Division of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry. 

The third member was I. Kochergin, 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev rises in his seat to shake hands with Ghana’s 


President Kwame Nkrumah at the UN General Assembly. 


tain aspects of Soviet policy and 
actions during the first few weeks 
after Congo independence—not be- 
cause Moscow is likely to duplicate its 
conduct precisely elsewhere (the 
Congo situation obviously has its own 
peculiarities), but because the per- 
formance here illustrated the Soviet 
approach and, equally important, 
Soviet capabilities in an African crisis 
situation in the present stage. Mos- 
cow, at any rate, intended its con- 
duct to be observed by peoples and 
governments in colonial and under- 


—Wide World 


a deputy minister of health of the 
USSR who has been active in inter- 
national Communist front meetings 
against nuclear weapons but who was 
probably present on the delegation to 
handle technical assistance offers. It 
was, in fact, reported that the Soviet 
group had made a proposal for a 
cultural agreement including, inter- 
alia, educational exchanges in lengthy 
talks it had with Congolese leaders. 
In these talks it also arranged for 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


Apart from dispatching a delega- 
tion, Soviet treatment of the inde- 
pendence ceremonies was also more 
or less standard for the occasion. 
Khrushchev sent a telegram to Con- 
golese Prime Minister Patrice Lu- 
mumba congratulating the Congolese 
people on their independence, tender- 
ing them Soviet support and sym- 
pathy, and underlining Soviet inter- 
est in the national liberation struggle 
generally. 


Political vs. Real Independence 


Izvestiya’s article for the occasion 
reflected Soviet doctrinal distinctions 
between political independence and 
“real”, i.e. economic, independence. 
June 30, it said, would go down in 
the history of the Congo as “the day 
of political liberation, and Congolese 
are sure that the day will come when 
the Congo will wrest its economy from 
the power of foreign monopolies.” 
Althongh the Congo had traveled only 
part of the road to freedom, Moscow 
wholeheartedly applauded the “break- 
through in the imperialist front,” 
as Pravda called it several weeks 
later, represented by political inde- 
pendence. 


It followed, however, in the Soviet 
view, that the Congolese leader- 
ship represented “national bourgeois 
forces” rather than the working class, 
since it is only when the latter are 
in power that both political and eco- 
nomic freedom are attained. As will 
be noted later, Soviet enthusiasm for 
bourgeois nationalists in underde- 
veloped countries appears to be one 
of the elements in current Sino-Soviet 
disputes. 

At least one Congolese leader 
promptly voiced sentiments virtually 
identical to Izvestiya’s as regards the 
future goals of the Congo’s “strug- 
gle.” In a report on the independence 
ceremonies, O. Orestov, Soviet corre- 
spondent with extensive experience 
in underdeveloped areas, most recent- 
ly in West Africa, reported in Pravda 
on July 1 that Deputy Premier 
Antoine Gizenga had spoken to him 
about the Congo’s intention to pursue 
a policy of peace and friendship with 
all peoples and not to join either bloc 
while seeking relations of friendship 
with the USSR. Gizenga added that 
“now we are faced with the struggle 
for social transformation, against 
capitalism.” Soviet readers thus were 
given the assurance that Congolese 
leaders had a view of the objective of 
the future “struggle” that was closely 
akin, if not identical, to Soviet ob- 
jectives. 

By July 8, reports of disorders in 
the Congo were becoming front-page 
news in the West, and Belgium began 
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sending reinforcements for its forces. 
The Soviet press carried its first 
report on July 10, though Moscow 
Radio’s African Service began at- 
tacking “colonialist plots” in the 
Congo on July 8. On July 12, the Con- 
golese leadership sent a message to 
Khrushchev asking for assistance 
should Belgian “aggression” continue. 
On the same day, at a press confer- 
ence in Moscow, Khrushchev made the 
first authoritative Soviet statement on 
the crisis. NATO, he said, was send- 
ing troops to suppress the peoples of 
the Congo by force of arms and to 
reduce them to colonial status again. 
He promised Soviet “sympathies and 
assistance”. On the following day, a 
Soviet Government statement repeat- 
ed the charges against the West at 
some length and branded as “illegal 
acts” attempts to sever certain prov- 
inces from the republic. 

Moscow had thus quite promptly 
assumed its position of championing 
the Lumumba government, not only 
against Belgium but also against do- 
mestic dissident elements. To support 
Lumumba against Belgium, and to 
attempt in the process to portray the 
United States as the motivating force 
behind Belgian conduct, was of course 
merely an automatic reflex fully con- 
sonant with the major elements of 
current Soviet policy toward the 
region of “national liberation” strug- 
gle: ie., to back any leader who 
challenges the West and to establish 
the United States as the principal 
opponent of the quest for independ- 
ence of underdeveloped countries and 
former colonies. 


Separatism Denounced 


Soviet castigation of separatist 
tendencies in the Congo, although 
seemingly as inevitable as the charges 
against Belgium and the United 
States, may have involved at least 
some fleeting prior consideration. At 
the time of the first Soviet statement 
on July 13, Katanga Premier Moise 
Tshombe’s motivations and his ability 
to achieve his demands were less than 
clear. Moreover, Moscow itself had 
frequently in the past criticized the 
arbitrariness of the political divisions 
and frontiers of colonial Africa. Yet 
Moscow presumably calculated, no 
doubt with justification, that what- 
ever the ethnic and other incongrui- 
ties of the new state, African opinion 
generally would have no sympathy 
for any attempt to dismember it at 
this time. Indeed the cold treatment 
accorded Tshombe’s representatives 
in Western Europe and the generally 
cautious attitude of the West toward 
the cecession indicated that Moscow 
was not alone in its judgment. 

In any event, once it became clear 
that Tshombe had Belgian support, 
whatever hesitancy Moscow might 
possibly have had in its initial oppo- 
sition to Katanga separatism dis- 
appeared and the USSR was all the 
more strident in its assertions that 
the West, lead by the United States, 
was out to stifle the Congolese re- 
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public in its infancy and to reassert 
colonial control by setting up sepa- 
ratist puppet regimes. With its pro- 
clivity for detecting deviously inter- 
related and intertwined imperialist 
schemes, Moscow from almost the be- 
ginning of the crisis thus stood firm- 
ly on the position that a massive, 
multi-faceted, US-led endeavor was 
afoot to crush the Congo and thus 
intimidate the rest of Africa. 


Military Intervention Weighed 


When the crisis came before the 
United Nations on July 13, Moscow 
faced the choice of either supporting, 
or at least not preventing, a UN 
effort to quell the disorders, or of 
having to provide tangible proof of its 
support of the Lumumba government 
against the Belgians. With the sub- 
stantial numbers of crack Belgian 
troops arriving on the scene, the latter 
alternative would have required the 
prompt introduction of substantial 
Soviet assistance via extended and 
vulnerable lines of communication, 
with no certainty that all the inter- 
vening countries whose _ territory 
would have to be crossed would have 
granted permission for the passage 
of Soviet arms and men. 

On the other hand, Moscow could 
be reasonably certain that the UN 
Security Council would demand Bel- 
gian withdrawal and, having itself de- 
manded such withdrawal, the USSR 
could then claim (as it had done dur- 
ing the Suez crisis of 1956, the Syrian 
crisis of 1957, and the Lebanese crisis 
of 1958), that its resolute stand had 
been responsible for the decision. 
Moreover, any decision to mount a 
UN operation to bring order to the 
Congo would provide ample scope for 
Soviet maneuver. With a request for 
assistance from the Congolese leader- 
ship already in hand, the Soviet 
leaders had an opportunity to respond 
positively on a bilateral basis while 
at the same time supporting the 
United Nations and appearing to 
operate under its umbrella. 

Hence, the USSR, beginning on 
July 14, supported UN intervention, 
while on the following day Khrush- 
chev promised the Congolese his sup- 
port, threatening direct intervention 
if “aggression” against the Congo 
did not cease. He also told them that 
their struggle was that of hundreds of 
millions in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America for liberation from imperial- 
ism. On July 16, Moscow promised 
food relief—not especially needed—by 
sea and air, and in the next several 
days offered to transport troop con- 
tingents from African states as part 
of the build-up of a United Nations 
force in the Congo. 

Thus began the creation of a physi- 
cal Soviet presence in the heart of 
Africa—ostensibly under the aegis 
of the United Nations, or, at any rate, 
within the spirit of UN decisions and 
requests, but actually under virtually 
complete unilateral Soviet control. 
Later in the crisis, as UN operations 
increasingly diverged from Moscow’s 


own goals, the USSR stated plainly 
that the United Nations could assert 
no control over bilateral Congo-USSR 
relations. 


Moscow moved rapidly. Four Soviet 
aircraft first landed in Leopoldville on 
July 21, carrying foodstuffs and some 
personnel. Among the latter was a 
charge for the Soviet Embassy— 
Andrei Fomin, a career diplomat with 
no particular African experience but 
with long tenure at the Soviet mission 
to the United Nations in New York 
and thus amply qualified to advise his 
hosts in the developing situation. 
Soviet aircraft arrived in Leopoldville 
periodically thereafter and at the end 
of August, 10 twin-engined IL-14 
transports—another had earlier been 
presented to Lumumba as a gift—put 
down in Stanleyville and subsequently 
appeared at Leopoldville with Congo- 
lese markings. According to a TASS 
report on September 2, these aircraft 
had been requested by the Congolese 
Government and would “spend some 
time in the Congo where they will be 
used for internal transportation.” It 
soon became known that the aircraft 
were being used to transport military 
units of the Lumumba government in 
its campaign against the dissidents. 


Build-up Continues 


Moscow also dispatched two ships, 
the Leninogorsk and the Archangelsk, 
the former, according to Soviet re- 
ports, loaded with various foodstuffs, 
the latter with 100 trucks, spare 
parts, repair facilities and tech- 
nicians. Both vessels arrived in 
Matadi during August, although the 
Leninogorsk found that the only mill 
capable of processing the wheat it 
carried was located in Katanga. There 
was some other eviderice of hasty 
Soviet planning in the fact that 
among the foodstuffs sent were sugar 
and bananas, both Congolese export 
items. 

Additional Soviet personnel arrived 
steadily: a medical team, various 
technicians, and the staff of the Soviet 
Embassy, including, as Ambassador, 
Mikhail D. Yakovlev, formerly For- 
eign Minister of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic and 
hence of a stature calculated to im- 
press the Congolese. At least five 
Soviet correspondents, an impressive 
contingent by Soviet standards, ar- 
rived to provide on-the-scene reports 
for Pravda, Izvestiya, Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, TASS, and Moscow 
Radio. 

On August 26, a major Soviet dele- 
gation lead by G. K. Zhukov, long a 
close confidant of Khrushchev’s and 
head of the State Committee for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries, arrived in Leopoldville for talks 
with Premier Lumumba. (Zhukov 
made the rounds of several African 
capitals, possibly, among other things, 
to prepare the ground for a visit by 
Khrushchev, who already has invita- 
tions from Ethiopia, Guinea, Ghana, 
and Liberia.) According to TASS, 
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ECONOMIC NOTES 


GUINEA GETS PEIPING LOAN 


Communist China granted Guinea 
an interest-free loan equivalent to 
nearly $25,000,000 as one of three 
major agreements signed at the con- 
clusion of President Sekou Toure’s 
four-day visit to Peiping on Septem- 
ber 13. A 10-year treaty of friend- 
ship and a trade and payments agree- 
ment were also announced. 

The loan is in the form of Chinese 
goods and services over the next 33 
months, principally in the form of 
Chinese technical assistance experts, 
machinery, and training. It will be 
repayable in equal annual install- 
ments over a 10-year period, begin- 
ning in 1970, in the form of Guinean 
goods or agreed currency. The pact 
stipulates that Chinese technicians 
working in Guinea will not have a 
standard of living exceeding that of 
Guinean personnel of the same rank. 
The separate trade and payments 
agreement provides for an annual 
trade between the countries of $4,860,- 
000 in both directions. 


NATIONALIZATION IN GHANA? 


Ghana President Kwame Nkrumah, 
making a radio address to the nation 
on October 9, firmly refuted a London 
News Chronicle report that Ghana 
was planning to nationalize all for- 
eign business firms within three years, 
describing the news story as “perni- 
cious, wicked, and deliberately calcu- 
lated to damage the good reputation 
of Ghana.” Two days later, News 
Chronicle correspondent Norman 
Clark was declared a “prohibited im- 
migrant.” 

Restating his government’s econom- 
ie policy aim of evolving a “socialist 
pattern of society” shaped to Ghana’s 
specific needs and unfettered by for- 
eign domination, President Nkrumah 
emphasized that this aim did not pre- 
clude a role for private enterprise. 
Certain industries will be reserved 
for state ownership—including the 
manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion, alcoholic beverages, public fa- 
cilities, and some “pioneering” proj- 
ects which private enterprise is un- 
willing or unable to undertake. In 
addition, however, there will be a per- 
manent place for (1) industries held 
jointly by private enterprise and the 
state, (2) cooperatives, and (3) pri- 
vate investment. 

Enumerating the many direct and 
indirect benefits which Ghana _ re- 
ceives from foreign capital invest- 
ment in the economy, the President 
affirmed that “the government recog- 
nizes and accepts the fact that over- 
seas firms investing in Ghana have a 
duty to their stockholders” and are 
entitled to concessions that would 
guarantee a reasonable profit. He 
said that the government plans to 
foster the growth of cooperatives in 


wholesale and retail trade, but indi- 
cated there would be no restrictions 
aimed at crippling private trading. 


“Qualified satisfaction” was the 
generally reported London reaction 
to Dr. Nkrumah’s clarification, 
though the Daily Telegraph suggested 
that Ghana should devise some form 
of guarantee to reassure investors. 
The total investment of approximate- 
ly 200 foreign firms operating in 
Ghana amounts to more than $700,- 
000,000 of which an estimated $616,- 
000,000 is of British origin. 


GHANA REVISES COCOA RULES 


After the current buying season, a 
single government-sponsored coopera- 
tive will be the sole buying agent for 
cocoa, Ghana’s Minister of Agricul- 
ture Kojo Botsio announced in Octo- 
ber. The Ghana Farmers’ Cooperative 
will act as the buying agent of the 
Cocoa Marketing Board, purchasing 
cocoa on its behalf from the farmers 
at a price set by the Board and re- 
ceiving a commission laid down by the 
Board. 


This b»ying function was hereto- 
fore performed by a few large ex- 
patriate (foreign-owned) firms, by 
farmers’ cooperatives, and by several 
smaller Ghanaian firms, who did not 
acquire title to the cocoa, but merely 
acted as agents. 


TANGANYIKA BUILDS LINKS 


Tanganyika has taken two major 
steps in recent weeks to link its trans- 
port facilities into an integrated sys- 
tem. Construction of a rail link be- 
tween the country’s two major rail 
lines began in September, and a 
$1,900,000 loan from the US Develop- 
ment Loan Fund will finance the con- 
struction of a road link between the 
two Lake Victoria ports of Mwanza 
and Musoma. 


The 123-mile rail link between 
Mnyusi and Ruvu will tie the northern 
railway line, running from the port 
of Tanga to Moshi in the shadow of 
Mt. Kilimanjaro, to the central rail- 
way line running from Dar-es-Salaam 
to Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. 
The northern line connects with the 
railway system in Kenya. Thus, ex- 
cept for a short railway in southern 
Tanganyika, the East African railway 
lines will be tied into a single system 
when the new link is completed in 
mid-1962, at an estimated cost of 
£2,000,000. 

The 142-mile Mwanza-Musoma road 
will partly circle Lake Victoria, re- 
placing a dirt road which is often 
closed by flooding and poor surface 
conditions. The new road will serve 
an area containing approximately 
half a million people, linking Musoma 
to Mwanza, the railhead and adminis- 


trative and commercial center of Lake 
Province, Tanganyika’s most heavily 
populated province. The DLF loan of 
$1,900,000 will be used to buy United 
States steel for bridges and culverts, 
for local labor, local materials such 
as gravel and stone, and for con- 
tractor services. The balance of the 
cost will be borne by the Tanganyika 
Government. 


UGANDA ECONOMY STUDIED 


A mission of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank) began on September 26 
a general survey of the Uganda econ- 
omy, and will subsequently help for- 
mulate a program of economic devel- 
opment for the country. The field 
work will take about three months, 
during which the mission will assess 
the human, physical, and financial re- 
sources available for Uganda’s 
growth. On the basis of these find- 
ings, Bank experts will recommend 
the amounts and priority of invest- 
ment suitable for the main sectors of 
the economy for the next five years; 
necessary financial and economic poli- 
cies to sustain the program; measures 
to stimulate private investment; and 
other ways of mobilizing Uganda’s 
human and physical resources for 
channelling into economic develop- 
ment. 

The mission, sent at the request of 
the Uganda and UK governments, is 
headed by Edward S. Mason, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The other eight members are 
economists and specialists in agri- 
culture, industry and power, transpor- 
tation, education, and health. 


UNION SEEKS INVESTMENT 


A plan designed to restore con- 
fidence of the overseas investor in the 
Union of South Africa, to elimi- 
nate the hesitancy of businessmen to 
expand existing investments, was an- 
nounced in mid-September by the 
South African Govcrnment. 

The plan offers subsidies of up to 
20 percent of factory costs, or a gov- 
ernment guarantee of up to 40 percent 
of construction costs for a period of 
up to ten years to industries locating 
in the Union, on the borders of the 
Bantustans. Other inducements of- 
ferred to industries willing to settle 
on* the Bantustan borders include: 
tariff protection, export promotion, 
assistance in housing white employ- 
ees, increased depreciation allowances, 
leasable facilities in industrial estates, 
permission to pay lower wage rates, 
trade schools for African employees, 
railway freight rate concessions, in- 
vestment funds from the Industrial 
Development Corporation, and pro- 
vision of. basic services of water, 
transport, and power. 

—Norman Mosher 
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Nigeria Will Not Align 
With Either Power Bloc 


Nigeria, whose 36,000,000 peoples 
comprise Africa’s most populous state 
and the fourth largest in the British 
Commonwealth, celebrated its inde- 
pendence in lavish and enthusiastic 
ceremonies on October 1 in Lagos, 
London, Washington, and wherever 
Nigerians happened to find themselves 
around the globe. Within hours after 
raising a new green and white flag 
over government buildings in Lagos, 
Nigeria moved swiftly to assume 
its international responsibilities, an- 
nouncing that a thousand troops 
would shortly join the UN Force in 
the Congo. 

Prime Minister Alhaji Sir Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa, the 49-year old 
British-educated Moslem schoolteach- 
er from Nigeria’s north, whose quiet 
mediation has been a major factor 
in bridging the tribal differences 
which once threatened Nigeria’s pros- 
pects for unity, flew to New York to 
witness the proclamation of his nation 
as the ninety-ninth member of the 
United Nations. In his address to the 
General Assembly, the Prime Minister 
said that Nigeria would remain 
proudly in the Commonwealth and 
would not forget “old friends,” but 
emphasized that it did not intend to 
align itself as a matter of routine 
with any of the power blocks. Africa, 
Sir Abubakar observed, must not be- 
come a battlefield in the ideological 
war. 

Referring to the Congo, he ur 
the appointment of a UN fact-finding 
commission—with the big powers 
barred from membership—to look into 
causes of the present crisis. Beyond 
this, there should be new elections “to 
find a government capable of govern- 
ing” and to assure “some properly 
organized leaders with whom the 
United Nations organization can co- 
operate.” Once the people have 
chosen their representatives, “it will 
be possible to organize discussions to 
find out the form of government 
which will be generally acceptable 
... Whether ... a confederacy or a 
federation.” But pending these de- 
velopments, he concluded, the United 
Nations must “quite firmly support 
the central government” that now 
exists. 


Soudan Joins UN 
As Republic of Mali 


Soudan, whose 17-month old fed- 
eration with neighboring Senegal 
foundered on August 19, announced 
on September 22 that it would hence- 
forth be called the Republic of Mali 
and that all the agreements and po- 
litical links with France and the 
Community had ceased to be valid 
with the end of the federation. Al- 
though both Mali and Senegal were 


parliamentarians. 


News Review 


admitted to the United Nations un- 
der France’s sponsorship, it was not 
yet clear what new ties—if any—the 
new Mali would renegotiate with 
France. 


Congo Power Crisis 
Hinders Stabilization 


New financial and political crises — 


confronted the United Nations in the 
Congo as this issue of Africa Report 
went to press: 

On the political front, the Congo’s 
month of comparative quiet—de- 
scribed by New York Times Corre- 
spondent A. M. Rosenthal on October 
7 as “a delicate, fearful balancing of 

. weaknesses” that resembled “one 
of those modernistic mobiles, where 
each little fish hangs carefully from 
another and the whole thing sways in 
every breeze and is saved from crash- 
ing to the ground by an almost in- 
visible thread”—ended abruptly on 
October 22. 

While none of the three principal 
contestants for power — President 
Joseph Kasavubu, “deposed” Prime 
Minister Patrice Lumumba, or 
Colonel Joseph Mobutu, the uncertain 
“strong man” who claimed to have 
neutralized the others in a Septem- 
ber coup d’etat—had been able to 
muster enough strength to make a 
clear claim to power, the mobile ap- 
peared to be unhinging because of 
Colonel Mobutu’s diminishing politi- 
cal and military effectiveness. The 
United Nations Command, increas- 
ingly doubtful of Colonel Mobtu’s 
caretaker government of young “high 
commissioners,” had refused to allow 
the military regime to arrest Premier 
Lumumba on charges of sedition and 
hes ignored his calls for the with- 
drawal of pro-Lumumba Ghanaian 
and Guinean troops in the UN Com- 
mand, 

Meanwhile, Premier Lumumba, 
guarded by UN troops, has waited 
inside his cream colored mansion in 
Leopoldville with increasing optimism 
about his own future. The predomi- 
nant sentiment among the independ- 
ent African states, which carries 
strong weight in the UN operation, 
contends that Lumumba—with all his 
obvious faults—is the legally-elected 
Prime Minister of the Congo and 
should be returned to power at least 
until new elections can be held to 
determine what kind of government 
the Congolese people want. 

Lumumba’s parliamentary  sup- 

rters are convinced that once the 

‘ime Minister is given freedom of 
political action, he will have no dif- 
ficulty in gaining a parliamentary 
majority. Commented one West- 
ern observer in Leopoldville: “Make 
no mistake, Lumumba is still the 
greatest spellbinder for many Con- 
golese and especially for Congolese 
If you make it 


possible for him to enter Parliament, 
if only carrying a tray of soft drinks, 
he walks out again as Premier.” 


Although the Congolese popu- 
lation as a whole has continued 
to display a rare and unexpected de- 
gree of patience and good humor 
about the collapse of their independ- 
ence dream, observers believe that 
time is surely running out in relation 
to such short-term problems as rising 
unemployment and unmet payrolls as 
well as the longer-term needs for a 
civil service and the reconstruction 
of a shattered economy. United Na- 
tions advisors recognize what needs 
to be done and are effectually mus- 
tering the financial and technical 
assistance to do some of the more 
urgent tasks, but they cannot—under 
present terms of reference—make pol- 
icy decisions on behalf of the stale- 
mated, many-headed government, and 
they cannot take actions which would 
suggest that the Congo Republic is 
a UN colony. 

Further complicating the UN posi- 
tion was the announcement on Octo- 
ber 21 by the Soviet Bloc that it would 
not pay its share toward the cost of 
the Congo operation, despite the fact 
that all nine Bloc countries voted in 
favor of the entry originally. O‘fcial 
estimates place the cost of the UN 
force at some $200,000,000 by the end 
of 1961. Another . $100,000,000 is 
needed to rescue the Congo economy. 


Mauritania Steps Up 
Independence Date 


In the face of a probable upcom- 
ing United Nations General Assem- 
bly review of Morocco’s claim that 
Mauritania is historically part of 
Morocco, Mauritanian Premier Mok- 
tar Ould Daddah signed independence 
accords with France in Paris on Oc- 
tober 19, five weeks earlier than or- 
iginally scheduled. Formal independ- 
ence ceremonies will, however, not be 
held until November 28 in Nouak- 
chott. 

Morocco’s delegation has indicated 
that it will ask the General Assembly 
to refuse to recognize Mauritania’s 
independence on the grounds that it 
is “an artificial state and cannot ex- 
ist alone.” Morocco’s Crown Prince 
Moulay Hassan said in Rabat on 
September 16 that France is estab- 
lishing in Mauritania “a veiled form 
of colonialism” and indicated his gov- 
ernment would present to the United 
Nations international treaties and 
historical documents to prove that 
Mauritania is historically, legally, 
and ethnically part of Morocco. But 
Premier Debre said in Paris that 
Mauritania was “ready to face the 
future despite menaces weighing on 
it, false menaces based on outdated 
conceptions of African states.” 

Although barely half a _ million 
people inhabit Mauritania’s 700,000 
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square miles of desert, the country’s 
potential importance has been mark- 
edly increased in the past few years 
by the discovery of vast iron reserves 
of high quality near Fort Gouraud. 
These reserves are now under devel- 
opment (with World Bank assistance) 
by French, British, Italian, and Ger- 
man interests at a total cost of 
$190,000,000. (See Africa Special Re- 
port, April 1960, p. 7.) 


Sultan of Zanzibar 
Ends 49-year Rule 


Sayyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub bin 
Thwain, who ruled the island of 
Zanzibar off the coast of Tanganyika 
for nearly 49 years, died in Dar es 
Salaam on October 9 at the age of 
81. His eldest son, Sayyid Abdulla 
bin Khalifa, succeeded him as Sultan 
at an accession ceremony on October 
17. 

In addition to Zanzibar and the 
island of Pemba, the Sultanate in- 
cludes a 10-mile strip of coastland 
adjoining the colony of Kenya, pres- 
ently administered by the UK as the 
Kenya Protectorate. Recent sugges- 
tions by Kenya African political lead- 
ers that the coastal strip must auto- 
matically become an integral part of 
Kenya when the colony achieves in- 
dependence have been firmly rejected 
by Kenya’s Governor Sir Patrick Ren- 
ison, who has assured Zanzibar that 
a condition of the transfer of power 
in Kenya will be that satisfactory ar- 
rangements for the future of the strip 
are agreed by the Sultan, the British 
Government, and the Kenya Govern- 
ment. A conference of all concerned 
will be convened in due time, the Gov- 
ernor said. 


South African Whites 
Vote for Republic 


South Africa’s white electorate 
voted October 5 to become a republic. 
The referendum margin was narrow 
—849,958 votes to 775,978—but the 
decision was clear enough for the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd, which had announced that 
a majority of one would suffice. Ver- 
woerd said on October 7 that the proc- 
lamation of the republic would take 
place on May 31, 1961—59 years to 
the day after the official end of the 
Boer War. 

The election result, though predict- 
able, was significant for two reasons. 
This was the first time the National 
Party has won a clear majority in a 
nationwide election. Previously, votes 
of about 42 to 50 percent have re- 
turned sweeping parliamentary ma- 
jorities for the government because 
of unequal constituencies. The slight 
improvement (to 52 percent) could 
be traced primarily to an increase 
in the number of Afrikaner voters, 
particularly younger voters eligible 


News Review 


to vote under an 18-year-old suffrage 
passed since the 1958 election. There 
did not appear to be much erosion of 
the anti-republican United Party’s 
core of Afrikaner support. 

But if the margin itself had little 
more than academic interest, the ef- 
fect might be far-reaching. For South 
Africa must, once it passes legisla- 
tion to give effect to the referendum, 
ask the other members of the Com- 
monwealth for permission to remain 
as a republican member. The opposi- 
tion of Ghana, Nigeria, and Ceylon 
might well cause the application to 
be rejected, though Britain is likely 
to support it. This in turn might 
mean the loss of Commonwealth pref- 
erence tariffs, though the economic 
courtesies might not be withdrawn 
by Britain itself, the main market 
for South Africa’s vulnerable fruit 
industry. In the campaign, the United 
Party had predicted dire effects on 
the South African economy if it were 
expelled, while the Nationalists said 
South Africa would remain in the 
Commonwealth. 


Secession Threatened 
By Uganda’s Baganda 


Another potential Katanga loomed 
on the African horizon this month, as 
the Lukiko (Parliament) of Uganda’s 
largest and most prosperous province 
of Buganda approved a memorandum 
to the British Government demanding 
complete independence on January 1, 
1961, with secession from the rest of 
Uganda. 

Sir Frederick Crawford, Governor 
of the Uganda Protectorate, promptly 
warned Buganda that secession will 
not be tolerated “so long as Her Maj- 
esty’s government is the protecting 
power,” announced sweeping meas- 
ures against intimidation of Baganda 
voters registering for the all-Uganda 
1961 national elections, and extended 
the period of registration in the hope 
of getting more voters on the rolls. 

The Buganda secession movement, 
unlike that in Katanga, reflects the 
fear of the province’s traditional gov- 
erning group that the Kabaka (king) 
of the Baganda peoples would quickly 
lose his kingly powers in the kind of 
unitary central government envisaged 
by British colonial planners after 
next year’s elections. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of Uganda’s 
two main nationalist political parties, 
the Uganda People’s. Congress and 
the Democratic Party, announced on 
September 27 that plans for union 
had been abandoned because their 
followers objected. The failure to 
amalgamate into a single independ- 
ence party reflected in part the deep- 
seated religious rivalries which con- 
tinue to divide Ugandans; the Demo- 
cratic Party is largely Roman Cath- 
olic, while a less-pronounced majority 
of UPC members are Protestant. 


Monckton Advocates 
Modified Federation 


While clashes between newly-re- 
inforced Southern Rhodesian troops 
and African political demonstrators 
emphasized the widening gap be- 
tween white and African leadership 
in the southernmost territory of the 
tripartite Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, the British Government 
on October 11 released 175 pages of 
advice on the mounting crisis in Cen- 
tral Africa. The report, prepared 
by a 25-man commission headed by 
Lord Monckton after nearly a year 
of investigation, will serve as the 
basis of discussion for a full-dress 
review of the Federation’s constitu- 
tional future, scheduled to begin in 
London in December. 

With only two of the 25 members 
dissenting, the Monckton group ad- 
vocated that the Federation be re- 
organized and decentralized, but not 
abandoned; that the franchise, here- 
tofore weighted heavily in favor of 
the white minority, be widened; that 
the present European predominance 
in the Federal Assembly gradually 
give way to an African majority; 
that a new set of constitutional safe- 
guards be devised to guard against 
racial discrimination and make a 
reality of racial partnership; that all 
of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except those relating to external 
affairs, defense, and the pattern of 
economic growth, be redistributed to 
the advantage of individual terri- 
tories; and that each of the three 
component territories be granted the 
right of eventual secession after a 
suitable trial period. Although the 
Commission takes full account of the 
“almost pathological” distrust of the 
Federation arrangement by Africans, 
it advises against dissolution pri- 
marily because of the economic con- 
sequences, noting that the financial 
stability of the area rests largely on 
the rich copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The Monckton program was 
promptly attacked as too radical by 
the ruling United Federal Party of 
Sir Roy Welensky, who particularly 
criticizes the references to secession. 
On the other hand, it is not radical 
enough for Dr. Hastings Banda’s 
Malawi Party in Nyasaland, or Ken- 
neth Kaunda’s United National Inde- 
pendence Party in Northern Rhodesia, 
which object strenuously to any pro- 
longation of their association with 
Prime Minister Sir Edgar White- 
head’s conservative regime in South- 
ern Rhodesia. Southern Phodesia, in 
contrast to the British protectorates 
of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
has been a self-governifig colony since 
1923 and thus is largely immune from 
British controls on internal policies. 
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Soviet Strategy in Africa 


(Continued from page 6) 
Zhukov discussed cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation and offered places 
in Soviet institutions to 150 Congo- 
lese students. Presumably most of 
these were to have attended the 
Friendship University, which begins 
its operations this autumn. It is to 
have 500 students screened from 
35,000 applicants from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, though how 
many Congolese could make it to 
. Moscow in this academic year was 
uncertain. 


Why Support Lumumba? 


Limitations of space preclude a re- 
view of the barrage of Soviet state- 
ments, both in Moscow and in New 
York, identifying the USSR with 
Lumumba, first in his dispute with 
Belgium, then in his dispute with 
Tshombe and other dissident leaders, 
then in his growing dispute with the 
United Nations command and with 
Secretary Hammarskjold and, finally, 
with President Kasavubu. Suffice it 
to note that Moscow had clearly con- 
cluded that all-out political support, 
complemented by substantial material 
and technical assistance, was its best 
course, both in terms of strengthening 
the position of the Lumumba regime 
and in terms of the over-all Soviet 
posture in African and world affairs. 


Moscow held to this line despite the 
changing fortunes in Lumumba’s posi- 
tion, the growing domestic opposition 
to him, and the caution - evidenced 
toward the Congolese Premier by some 
of the representatives of African 
states who convened for a meeting in 
Leopoldville at Lumumba’s initiative 
on August 25. The Soviet leadership 
seems to have calculated that it would 
stand to gain regardless of the out- 
come: if Lumumba maintained him- 
self, it would be attributed in large 
measure to Soviet support; if he fail- 
ed and if in his stead a leadership 
more favorably inclined toward the 
West emerged, Moscow could at- 
tempt to rally and lead other African 
states against this effort by the 
“colonialists” to reassert their power. 

Whether it was the deep involve- 
ment of the USSR in the Congolese 
crisis on behalf of a “bourgeois na- 
tional” leadership, or whether other 
considerations predominated is not 
clear, but on August 26 the Soviet 
leadership deemed it opportune to 
publish a forceful restatement of the 
ideological basis on which the USSR 
is operating in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Writing in Pravda, 
Academician Ye Zhukov, a long-time 
authoritative spokesman on this sub- 
ject, argued that support of countries 
which have won their national inde- 
pendence and are defending “their 
independence and sovereign rights 
under the banner of anti-colonialism 
and anti-imperialism,” was a natural 
policy for the socialist countries. 
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Obviously referring to the Chinese, 
he inveighed against dogmatists and 
sectarians who deny the “enormous 
historical importance of the fact that 
in Asia and Africa national states 
came into being, although many of 
these states have not yet reached their 
economic independence and have not 
yet resolved a number of important 
social problems posed by life.” While 
stressing that the working class was 
the most consistent enemy of imperial- 
ism, Zhukov went on to quote Lenin 
to the effect that it was only natural 
that at the beginning of any national 
movement “the bourgeoisie should as- 
sume the role of hegemony” and that 
its most revolutionary elements should 
be supported. He warned that to be 
“disdainful” of “anti-imperialist 
manifestations” in which “non-prole- 
tarian elements” are in the forefront 
“is a most dangerous type of sec- 
tarianism leading to self-isolation.” 
Zhukov argued that, particularly in 
Africa, the main task “for a com- 
paratively long period” was the strug- 
gle of predominantly peasant masses, 
“not against capital but against medi- 
eval remnants” and that this was 
the basis for “a lengthy cooperation” 
between workers, peasants, intelli- 
gentsia, and “certain bourgeois cir- 
cles.” 


China’s Position? 


Having thus given the rationale of 
present Soviet policy, Zhukov em- 
phasized that in the long run the 
“transition to a non-capitalist road” 
could not be shelved. He quoted 
Khrushchev’s statements at the 21st 
CPSU Congress to the effect that 
after the “all-national” tasks have 
been solved, the “peoples wait for 
answers to the social problems posed 
by life,” and stressed that it would 
be a mistake to label the “general 
democratic measures” being imple- 
mented in various Asian and African 
countries as socialist. Zhukov care- 
fully refrained from being more ex- 
plicit in discussing the Soviet view 
of the eventual course of development, 
evidently considering that he had said 
enough to rebut Chinese contentions 
without, at the same time, giving com- 
fort to the “champions of anti-com- 
munism” who seek “to distort Soviet 
policy” and sow distrust in the re- 
lations between the USSR and under- 
developed countries. 

To leave no doubt that Zhukov’s 
article had been aimed directly at the 
Chinese, the Peiping People’s Daily 
responded vigorously on August 30. 
“If”, said Liu Tan-ien, a noted his- 
torian, “we view the movement led 
by the bourgeoisie in colonial lands 
as the mainstream of the national 
liberation movement and do nothing 
else but clap our hands and give full 
support to it while keeping silent or 

(Continued on page 14) 


NORTHWEST 
ETHIOPIA 


Peoples and Economy 
by Frederick J. Simoons 


From the point of view of 
the historically oriented cul- 
tural geographer, Mr. Sim- 
oons focuses on the peculiarly 
“Ethiopian” use of environ- 
ment in describing the plants 
and animals of the North- 
west, the food, the artifacts 
and technology, and the 
group attitudes. $5.00 


GHANA 


A Historical Interpretation 
by J. D. Fage 


A stimulating history that 
places in clear perspective the 
influences, both European 
and African, which have 
molded Ghana from its earli- 
est times to the present. Dis- 
cussed, in detail, is the last 
decade of transition in mod- 
ern Ghana, the problems 
Ghana faces today as well 
as Ghana’s role in world 
affairs. $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 
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Books 


Pitfalls for Africa’s Historians 


Ghana, A Historical Interpretation, 
by J. D. Fage, (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959), 122 pages, 
$3.00. 


Ghana—The Road to Independence 
1919-1957, by F. M. Bourret, (Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 
1960), 246 pages, $5.75. 


The legal establishment of national 
states on the African continent natur- 
ally demands a set of national his- 
tories—a task, when completed, that 
will accord final political and intellec- 
tual respectability to the African 
nations in the eyes of the world. In 
a sense, the writing of history, if it 
proceeds in this vein, will represent 
the final importation of Western tech- 
niques to Africa. While no one won- 
ders at the utility of a national his- 
tory, serious observers of Africa may 
question its legitimacy there. 


Both volumes’ considered here 
demonstrate the problem of analyz- 
ing the unfolding of events with cate- 
gories imposed from the outside, al- 
though in other respects these books 
exhibit notable accomplishments. The 
problem is a double one. Professor 
Fage (of the University of London) 
illustrates one side when he is forced 
to ignore a national framework for 
fully two-thirds of the three lectures 
that form the book, treating what was 
to become the Ghana of the twentieth 
century as a fragment of consequence 
only in terms of developments in ail 
of West Africa before 1500. The rise 
and fall of the Sudanese kingdoms 
and the life of their shifting tribal 
components form the basis for discus- 
sion—indeed that is all one can talk 
about. Similarly, from the sixteenth 
century a history of “Ghana” em- 
braces contacts among Europeans and 
Africans along a broad littoral, finally 
centering on the Gold Coast Colony 
around 1840. 


Upon reaching the “emergence of 
modern Ghana,” Professor Fage par- 
tially escapes the frame of old- 
fashioned colonial historiography; 
nevertheless he must rely heavily on 
the story of constitutional and admin- 
istrative development. Here is the 
other side of the problem. After a 
national history can be said to emerge, 
the evidence for it remains centered 
on colonial policy. This difficulty is 
illustrated by the whole of Professor 
Bourret’s book, an enlargement of a 
first edition that appeared in 1949. 
The author, now at the University of 
the Sacred Heart in Tokyo, makes no 
basic change in format, rarely ventur- 
ing beyond the formal outline of ad- 
ministrative history. So the book is 
less an African history than it is a 
full account of the gradual diminu- 
tion of imperial power in a particu- 
lar area. 

On the other hand, these shortcom- 
ings—possibly unavoidable in the 


light of evidence currently available 
—should not prevent recognition of 
the autnors’ contributions. Professor 
Fage responds to the challenge thrown 
out in a brief foreword by Professor 
Philip Curtin—“The movement of his- 
tory brings forward new political, 
economic, and social conditions. It is 
part of the historian’s function to ex- 
plain why these changes have taken 
place.” Professor Fage suggests a 
number of new ways to look at the 
development of West Africa. 


The Sands of Africa 
—Winnipeg Free Press 


For one thing, he firmly links the 
growth of civilization there to contact 
with North Africa, even proposing 
that the history of West Africa is a 
chronicle of reciprocal contacts, with 
the decisive swing from a Northern 
outlook to a Western one. The whole 
area, therefore, finally gets placed in 
the context of European history—and 
vice versa. A new view can also be 
taken of European encroachment in 
the Gold Coast: the result inter alia 
of two converging forces on the West- 
ern coast of Africa. The enforcement 
of a ban on slaving required the ap- 
plication of political authority, which 
the demands for protection by ordin- 
ary traders and the requirements of 
regulation served to extend even fur- 
ther. At the same time, coastal 
Africans appealed to Europeans for 
defensive aid—and indeed alliances— 
against the spread of Ashanti im- 
perial power. The “imperial factor,” 
therefore, must take its place as 
merely part of the complex of rela- 
tions between Africans and Euro- 
peans. 

It is just this last dimension that 


Professor Bourret ignores. Yet the 
discovery and use of an astonishing 
array of documentary and other 
sources should be acclaimed. The book 
is up-to-date, reserved in judgment— 
although essentially favorable to Brit- 
ish intentions and achievements—and 
follows a comfortable mold that easily 
fits chronological to categorical pres- 
entations. 


At least one thought, arising from 
Fage’s exposition, seems confirmed in 
Bourret’s narrative. The voguish con- 
cern for the ability of African gov- 
ernments to keep their countries to- 
gether must be reversed. In view of 
the continuing divisions before, dur- 
ing, and after British rule in the Gold 
Coast, it is a wonder that it is a 
“country” at all. On this problem of 
recruitment and mobilization to na- 
tional causes, however, Bourret is a 
poor guide, tending to assume the 
working reality of constitutional and 
administrative arrangements. One 
suspects that the book will serve as 
reference rather than reading matter 
for students of Ghanaian history. 

Future research, if it is to repre- 
sent progress, must expose the linea- 
ments of social and economic evolu- 
tion and their interrelationship with 
indigenous and alien government in 
order to provide a firmer base: for 
historical judgments of the changing 
character of African life. To this end 
Bourret furnishes a handbook and 
Fage some inviting hypotheses. 

eee 


“Dawn in the Dark Continent, Poli- 
tics, Problems, Promises,” The Journal 
of Human Relations, vol. 8, nos. 3, 4, 
Spring & Summer 1960, (Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio), 868 
pages, $2.00. 

“Social Science in Action in Sub- 
Sahara Africa,” Horace Miner, editor, 
Human Organization, vol. 19, no. %, 
Fall 1960, (Society for Applied An- 
thropology, N. Y. State School of 
Industrial and labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y.), 170 
pages, $2.00. 

The Journal of African History, 
edited by R. A. Oliver and J. D. Fage, 
vol. 1, no. 1, 1960, (N.Y.: Cambridge 
University Press), 187 pages, $8.50. 

We have entered the second round 
of special issues on Africa. Having ex- 
hausted its initial value as “news” 
and doubtless having worn out the 
editors of the popular periodicals, 
Africa moves on to the learned jour- 
nals. All three surveys considered here 
perform valuable service, permitting 
useful collations of material and ap- 
parently inspiring special studies— 
a hopeful augury. 

For instance, Human Organization 
offers a brief guide to the scope of 
applied anthropology (for general 
intents and purposes apparently co- 
terminus with social research) via the 
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traditions growing out of French, 
British, and Belgian interests in 
Africa. Set alongside these is an ex- 
tremely interesting introduction to 
Soviet ethnography by Christopher 
Bird—a man who should be in great 
demand in official circles today. The 
editor of The Journal of Human Re- 
lations, Anne O’H. Williamson, pos- 
sibly thinking along the same lines, 
collected a number of articles that 
introduce and summarize research in 
history, political development, the psy- 
chology of attitudes, economic devel- 
opment and technical assistance— 
Arnold Rivkin’s work seems especially 
helpful here—social welfare, educa- 
tion, musicology and art in Africa. 

At least two articles that seem writ- 
ten for the occasion bear noting: 
Martin Kilson’s brief overview of po- 
litical development in West Africa as 
an outgrowth in part of class dynam- 
ics and John Marcum’s commentary 
on the importance of three capital 
cities as foci for competing ideological 
and political forces. 

Of the three, The Journal of Hu- 
man Relations is at once the most di- 
verse in coverage and in depth. Rang- 
ing from the pedestrian to the pro- 
vocative, sometimes repetitious and 
sometimes argumentative, it yet con- 
tains enough of merit to satisfy a dis- 
criminating reader (although the 
abundance of misprints is needlessly 
irritating). A number of narrow- 
gauge analyses might inspire widely 
significant studies. 

Richard Sklar’s incisive discussion 
of tribalism and nationalism in West- 
ern Nigeria distinguishes between 
rural and urban types and, contrary 
to contemporary popular views, shows 
the positive contribution tribalism can 
make to galvanize sentiment for na- 
tional ends. Daniel McCall illustrates 
the emergence of a new amalgam of 
European and African culture 
through a survey of the life of a town 
in Ghana. And Charles Frantz mar- 
shalls the evidence and summarizes 
the case for dismissing the notion of 
“the African personality” from any 
pretence of scientific respectability. In 
the process he explodes the assump- 
tions on which J. C. Carothers bases 
his article—and which immediately 
precedes Frantz’s. 

Both Human Organization and The 
Journal of African History encom- 
pass scholarship that is consistently 
high-level. Horace Miner, in acting as 
guest editor of Human Organization, 
has tried to run the gamut of the 
‘characteristic concern of the Society 
for Applied Anthropology: culture 
change, work incentive, political de- 
velopment, and urban problems. The 
articles in the latter area, by Peter 
Marris and Peter Gutkind, respec- 
tively, are especially interesting, in- 
dicating a type of universality of 
problem and response to changes in 
urban areas the world over. 

Most readable of all is the first 
issue of The Journal of African His- 
tory, which will provide a forum for 
the growing legion of historians of 
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Africa and which ought to place his- 
torians into a scholarly arena hereto- 
fore pre-empted by archaeologists and 
anthropologists. Although scholarly 
insularity turns up in the form of a 
detailed attack by C. R. Boxer on one 
S. R. Welch, who wrote what Mr. 
Boxer proves is a fraudulent “history 
of the Portuguese in Africa, 1495- 
1806,” the journal should gratify even 
the most “general” of readers, if it 
continues to serve the interests and 
curiosities reflected at the outset. 

Among the articles worth mention- 
ing in this context are Norman Ben- 
nett’s inquiry into Christian and 
Negro slavery in North Africa in the 
eighteenth century (and one hopes 
later, as well) and J. D. Hargreaves’ 
lively, ground-clearing essay on the 
history of the partition of Africa—an 
effort of invaluable purpose and long 
overdue. Mr. Hargreaves scores some 
telling points: the partition is a 
process “more discussed than 
studied;” what has been discussed has 
consistently left out “the role of the 
African states, their rulers and 
people.” “Once historians can begin 
to see African states, not as curious 
museum pieces whose affairs are only 
intelligible to anthropologists, but as 
polities sharing many basic aims with 
governments everywhere, his [sic] 
whole perspective may begin to 
change.” 


SHORT NOTES: 


1. Profile of Nigeria, by Leonard 
Kenworthy, (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1960), 96 pages, $2.50. 


Nigeria, the Political and Eco- 
nomic Background, prepared by the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, (N.Y.: Oxford University 
Press, 1960), 141 pages, $1.00. 


A Geography of Western Nigeria, 
by James Grant, (N.Y.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960), 95 pages, 
$1.00. 

All three of these seem most serv- 
iceable to the student: the geography 
largely in Nigerian schools, the “pro- 
file’ in American schools and the 
Royal Institute handbook for college 
research papers everywhere. The last- 
named is comprehensive as far as it 
goes, furnishes a number of tables of 
illustrative statistics, but unfortun- 
ately lacks a bibliography. 


2. The Twilight of European Colon- 
ialism, A Political Analysis, by Stew- 
art C. Easton, (N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1960), 571 pages, $10. 


The Years of Challenge, the 
Commonwealth and the British Em- 
pire 1945-1958, by Don Taylor, 
(London: Robert Hale, 1959), 255 
pages, 25s. 


Professor Easton of City College, 
New York, referring to his own book, 
sums up the method and style of both: 
“It is thus not a work of historical 
scholarship but rather of analytical 
journalism.” Mr. Taylor, the editor 
of New Commonwealth, attempts to 
trace the evolution and revision of the 
ethos of an expanding and changing 


Commonwealth and he does so amid 
much to-ing and fro-ing and tangling 
and untangling of events all over the 
world. Professor Easton pulls to- 
gether materials usually scattered and 
his history students will undoubtedly 
thank him for covering a lot of ground 
in a no-nonsense manner. One sup- 
poses that the work was mainly in- 
tended for the textbook market, for 
the author sticks to a focus, a narra- 
tive, and, to a large extent, the opin- 
ions conventional in the United States. 

3. Kimbangu, Fondateur d’Eglise, 
by Charles-Andre Gilis, (Brussels: 
Librairie Encyclopedique, 1960), 125 
pages, 120 F.B. 

A popular, sympathetic discussion 
of Simon Kimbangu and the church 
and movement that bears his name— 
one of the most troublesome of the 
syncretist cults that sprang up in the 
Congo in the recent past. The frontis- 
piece contains the first authentic 
photograph of Kimbangu published in 
Belgium, perhaps indicating the aura 
of myth and miracle that surrounds 
this man. 

4. Northwest Ethiopia, Peoples and 


‘Economy, by Frederick J. Simoons, 


(Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1960), 250 pages, $5.00. 

A scholarly study of an area and 
population largely unknown—even by 
their rulers. The author states that 
“the emphasis throughout is on the 
use the Ethiopians make of their en- 
vironment .. . of the historically 
oriented cultural geographer . . . who 
is concerned ... with culture as an 
intermediary between man and earth.” 
Almost whol'y technical, but often 
fascinating. —Harvey Glickman 


DAWN in The 
DARK CONTINENT 


Journal of Human Relations— 
Special Issue of August 1, 1960— 
550 pages, $3.00. Box 25, 
Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


General Theme— 
Politics, Problems, and Promises 
in typical continental areas 


Articles— 

By indigenous authors and re- 
portage by research scholars on 
cultural aspects of African life. 


Significant factual material 
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THE EMERGING 
STATES OF FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff 
This is the first book in English 
dealing with the vast area of 
French Equatorial Africa, out of 
which have now been created 
the four autonomous republics 
of Gabon, Tchad, Central Afri- 
ca, and the Congo. The authors’ 
emphasis is primarily on the 
current problems and the recent 
history of the four new states. 
Illustrated with photographs and 
maps. $8.75 


THE NEW 
NIGERIAN ELITE 


Hugh H. Smythe and 
Mabel M. Smythe 
Based on extensive field work, 
including interviews with 156 
members of the elite, this study 
describes the preparation of the 
elite for the responsibilities of 
self-government, showing how 
their increased participation in 
politics, in the direction of eco- 
nomic enterprises, and in the 
professions, have involved seri- 
ous problems of adjustment. 
$5.00 


GHANA: THE 
ROAD TO 
INDEPENDENCE 
F. M. Bourret 
This carefully documented sur- 
vey discusses the problems faced 
by the Gold Coast (a British 
Colony) as it slowly moved 
toward independence, and ex- 
amines the organization and 
functioning of the new state. 
“The best study of a British 
colonial dependency that has 
been published in this country 
for many years.”"—The Econo- 
mist (London). $5.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Africa’s Aluminum Schemes 


(Continued from page 4) 
feasibility of exploration has yet to 
be determined. 

The latest pre-independence revi- 
sion of the plan projected an alu- 
minum industry of 100,000-150,000 
tons capacity, to rise to 600,000 tons 
later. The first power stage, with a 
1964-65 target date, called for a 
capacity of 400,000-800,000 kilowatts, 
at a construction cost of some $60,- 
000,000. American and Canadian 
firms, as well as Belgian and other 
Western European interests, had in- 
dicated interest. The current political 
instability in the Congo has, of 
course, rendered the whole future of 
the Inga Rapids project most un- 
certain. 


Volta Project Makes Headway 

The Volta River Proiect, Ghana’s 
entry into the aluminum field, moved a 
step nearer fruition in August, when 
the World Bank, the United States 
Government, and the United King- 
dom announced their willingness to 
provide loans totalling $84,000,000 to 
aid in construction of the dam and 
power plant. These loans are condi- 
tional, however, upon Ghana’s ability 
to reach an operational and pricing 
agreement with a consortium of major 
British and North American alumi- 
num companies now exploring the 
possibility of undertaking construc- 
tion and operation of the scheme’s 
aluminum reduction plant. 

The cost of the entire Volta project 
has been most recently estimated at 
more than a half billion dollars, of 
which more than 50 percent will be 
expended by the consortium on the 
smelter plant if the ultimate goal of 
220,000 long ton capacity is reached. 
Under the anticipated financing ar- 
rangements, the dam and power plant 
would be developed—at a cost of some 
$200,000,000—by Cocoa Marketing 
Board funds supplemented by the 
loans from the World Bank, the US, 
and Britain. Soviet offers of financial 
assistance have also been reported. 

Volta would be based on local baux- 
ite (estimated reserves of some 200,- 
000,000 tons at Awaso, in produc- 
tion since 1942) and would involve 
construction of a dam and generating 
plant which would supply electricity 
not only to the aluminum smelter but 
also to the towns of Accra, Kumasi, 
Cape Coast, and the new Tema port. 
A by-product would be the develop- 
ment of the Volta River fisheries, thus 
providing a valuable protein supple- 
ment for the local diet. 

Further discoveries in other areas 
may extend the list of projects. Pechi- 
ney has expressed interest in an alu- 
minum plant in Angola, using power 
from the Cambembe station on the 
falls of the Middle Cuanza River. 
Sierra Leone is being prospected by 
Swiss aluminum interests—in the Mo- 
kangi and Gbonge Hills in the Mo- 


yamba and Bonthe districts in the 
South Western Province. Alcoa has 
also expressed an interest in that 
country’s possibilities. In Nyasaland, 
Anglo-American Corporation and 
British Aluminium have decided that 
the remote location and lack of cheap 
power make the country’s reserves 
unexploitable, but this may turn out 
to be only a_ short-run reversal. 
Rumors about Ivory Coast possi- 
bilities are also current. 

With so many new facilities plan- 
ned, the natural question to ask is 
whether all can be realized over the 
next decade. If not, which will get 
priority ? 

The aluminum industry’s history 
has been one of such unbroken and 
rapid growth that the first reaction is 
to say yes to any capacity increase. 
The American aluminum industry has 
averaged an annual growth rate of 
seven percent compared with only 
three to three and a half percent for 
the economy as a whole. Production 
is currently about 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The remainder of the free 
world has shown an average increase 
in aluminum use of around nine per- 
cent per annum, and output almost 
matches that of the US. World 
capacity outside the Iron Curtain has 
been doubling every seven to ten 
years, and now totals about 4,500,000 
to 5,000,000 tons. 


Note of Caution 

Clouding this optimistic long range 
picture has been the interruption of 
the growth that has characterized the 
past three years. It is doubtful if 
the industry is currently operating at 
even 90 percent of capacity in the 
United States and demand is not 
expected to catch up to capacity for at 
least another two years. This lag in 
consumption has been reflected in the 
stock market, where the major alu- 
minum equities have yet to return to 
their 1955-57 highs. As a result, there 
has been some tendency to slow down 
current construction programs to al- 
low a closer phasing of added capac- 
ity with expanding consumer require- 
ments. 

Aluminum’s attractions are many. 
It is light and generally corrosive- 
resistant. It can be worked more 
easily than steel and its ductility 
makes it ideal for many types of 
fabrication. Its ability to conduct 
heat and electricity per unit of weight 
is higher than that of copper. Be- 
cause of its light weight, aluminum 
has become increasingly attractive in 
the construction field. 


The resumption of growth is ex- 
pected to come both from new uses 
and from the entry of aluminum into 
markets now dominated by other 
metals. At present, it is estimated 
that aluminum production is the 
equivalent of four percent of steel 
output; within a decade this may well 
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jump to 16 percent. For example, 
aluminum has finally broken into the 
automotive engine block market both 
here and abroad. The Corvair, Chev- 
rolet’s compact auto, uses more than 
100 pounds of aluminum per car. 
Other uses—as for wheel and brake 
drums, radiators, and bumpers—are 
expected to increase the American 
automobile industry’s 1960 demand for 
aluminum per car by 13 percent over 
1959. 

Building and construction is an- 
other vast growth possibility, thanks 
to aluminum’s low maintenance costs 
and ease of handling. More than 
three-quarters of National Homes’ 
prefabricated homes will contain alu- 
minum, using 3,500,000 pounds month- 
ly (1959 production: 36,478 units.) 
Aluminum sidings for houses have 
grown from 4.5 percent of the market 
in 1950 to 25 percent in 1960; i.e., 
from a 19,000,000 pownd market for 
aluminum in 1950, it has now grown 
to 130,000.000 pounds annually, and 
should hit 180,000,000 pounds in 1963. 
Recent approval of aluminum for use 
in FHA-financed homes should prove 
a further boost. All told, by 1965 
housing and construction should use 
640,000 tons of aluminum, double the 
current annual rate, with many new 
homes averaging better than 1,000 
pounds of the white metal. 


Other Uses Cited 


Dozens of other uses can also be 
cited—in electric house heating and 
climate control, long distance trans- 
mission lines, electrical conduits, gal- 
vanized sheet steel in heating and 
ventilating units, aluminum cans in 
the container and packaging fields, 
and transportation. In the United 
States alone, the aluminum market 
should triple over the next decade; the 
European market—though smaller in 
absolute terms—is growing at an even 
more rapid rate. Soviet production 
may pose a threat of competition in 
world markets, but Russia’s own 
needs plus those of its European 
satellites and of industrializing China, 
could be well in excess of anticipated 
Soviet capacity increases. 


Obviously, expansion of capacity 
will be taking place in areas other 
than Africa. Nevertheless, a deficit 
will still exist after this expansion. 
Depending on the expected rate of 
growth, the Western European deficit 
for 1970 is placed at between 350,000 
and 850,000 tons. The total planned 
output for the African projects ranges 
between 820,000 tons and 1,320,000 
tons. If we accept the large European 
demand (850,000 tons deficit) and the 
larger African production, the re- 
mainder could be absorbed by the 
United States and still meet less than 
10 percent of our projected needs. A 
growing local African demand, such 
as for roofing, should also be taken 
into account. Aluminium Limited, for 
example, is setting up a $2,750,000 
rolling mill in Ghana to produce sheet 
products for local use. 

‘But if, on the other hand, the 
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slowdown of the past two years should 
presage a slower rate in world con- 
sumption than the industry has antici- 
pated, there will obviously be some 
cutbacks in current plans to increase 
capacity. In this event, politics may 
determine the order of priority. For 
example, it is doubtful that the 
French Government would finance the 
projects in Guinea at the expense of 
the (French) Congo Republic’s Koui- 
lou, especially since the latter is 
located within the franc zone. As ad- 
ditional incentives, aluminum from 
the former French Congo Republic 
would possibly be subject to a cheaper 
duty in the European Common Mar- 
ket, and the Kouilou power cost may 
well be half that from Guinea’s Kon- 
koure. 

Ghana, like Guinea, may be at a 
tariff disadvantage in selling to the 
European Common Market. But it 
has a political stability that the other 
areas have yet to prove. On the other 
hand, Ghana’s President Kwame 
Nkrumah .and Guinea’s President 
Sekou Toure may find that the po- 
tential competition of the Volta with 
Konkoure will complicate their efforts 
to forge closer political ties. 

The chaos in the Congo and political 
uncertainties elsewhere, have already 
made their effects felt in Africa. The 
Bauxites du Midi project in Guinea 
has already been cut back appreci- 
ably, thus stretching out the construc- 


tion period. Work is now limited 
mainly to the auxiliary transport 
facilities. FRIA, however, has gone 
ahead and President Toure has as- 
sured the company that Guinea will 
honor its commitments. (In any case, 
the American member, Olin Mathie- 
son, has a guarantee from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
against losses due to expropriation.) 
On the other hand, the turbulence in 
the former Belgian Congo has dimmed 
North American interest there. 

The aluminum producers cannot 
tread water indefinitely, however. 
Pressures arising from the long con- 
struction period will compel some de- 
cisions shortly. The long and heavy 
rains characteristic of the tropics 
make the “gestation” period of these 
projects half again as long as in the 
more temperate climates. To plan for 
1965 production requires that the 
project should be under way now; 
each delay pushes the final realiza- 
tion still further into the future. 

If the upsurge of the 1960’s does 
materialize as most economists pre- 
dict, then the companies must move 
soon, even before the political situa- 
tion has been settled to their satis- 
faction. If they do not, it is fairly 
certain that the countries concerned— 
hungry for rapid and large-scale de- 
velopment—will not wait, but will 
look elsewhere for the desired financ- 
ing. 


Soviet Strategy in 


(Continued from page 10) 


expressing disgust and contempt for 
the anti-imperialism struggle waged 
by the masses of revolutionary people, 
then it will in fact mean the adoption 
of the bourgeois viewpoint and the 
violation of Lenin’s views.” The very 
fact that Liu rather considerably dis- 
torted the actual Soviet view sug- 
gests the seriousness of the general 
strain between the two partners. 

It would, however, be an error to 
exaggerate ideological differences be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow on the 
question of relations with under- 
developed countries. Moscow has not 
been totally inactive in supporting or 
even stimulating Communist activities 
in underdeveloped regions. And 
Peiping, on the other hand, has been 
quite willing to support “bourgeois” 
regimes in such countries as_ the 
UAR, Ghana, and Guinea (though 
M. Toure is clearly not the most 
typical of bourgeois). Moreover, in 
some cases China has been out to 
steal a march on Moscow in support- 
ing a local national movement (e.g., 
in Zanzibar.) Thus it has not neces- 
sarily been a matter of differing doc- 
trine as much as outright competi- 
tion for influence on more traditional 
“imperialist” grounds. 

Still, in the nature of things—for 
example the USSR’s ability to operate 
through the UN—Moscow has tended 


Africa 


to be less selective in the people it 
supports and utilizes, and in some 
cases, e.g., the UAR, has closed its 
eyes rather more tightly than Peiping 
to the anti-Communist domestic poli- 
cies of regimes it was courting. 

Prior to the abortive Paris summit 
conference, Moscow also seemed some- 
what less insistent than Peiping{ 
that Afro-Asian governments pursue 
an openly anti-Western policy.’ Thus, 
at the Second Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference in Conakry last April the 
Chinese opposed a passage in the 
economic resolution of the conference 
which, according to the Chinese, 
would have “created illusions among 
Afro-Asian countries that imperialist 
countries want our economic develop- 
ment...” The Soviets, on the other 
hand, supported the passage, which 
had stated that Asian-African eco- 
nomic development would be promoted 
by an end to the cold war. In some 
instances, local Communists have be- 
gun to look to Peiping for activist 
guidance as a result of this difference 
in approach, and Moscow may be 
facing growing competition in Africa 
from Peiping in this respect. 

But, for the moment, Zhukov’s 
strong reiteration of the less restric- 
tive line of policy suggests that Mos- 
cow regards it as more realistic and 
as providing greater opportunity to 
bring to bear Soviet economic, mili- 
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tary and political power. Moscow 
appears to be little concerned about 
the possible loss of militant African 
Communists to Peiping—not least, 
presumably, because there are as yet 
few organized Communists on this 
continent. Moreover, the USSR’s 
militantly anti-Western line is calcu- 
lated, at least in part, to meet the 
demands of the most radically- 
inclined in Africa, so much so, in fact, 
that many moderates are alienated by 
it. 
Significance of the Congo 


In the Congo, the USSR sought to 
demonstrate a practical implementa- 
tion of “creative” Marxism based on 
present-day Soviet capabilities. Had 
Moscow looked exclusively or even 
principally for “revolutionary 
masses” to support in the Congo, as 
Peiping’s ideologists seem to suggest 
it should, it would have had to remain 
largely inactive. It was precisely the 
line taken by Zhukov—and he was of 
course merely reiterating in polemical 
fashion the line formulated in 1955- 
56—that gave Moscow the doctrinal 
base for making its bid for dominance 
in the Congo. 

Future Soviet tactics in Africa will 


no doubt be importantly conditioned 


by the ultimate outcome in Congo. 
Moscow may well have some second 
thoughts about a policy of indiscrimi- 
nate support for any and every anti- 
Western radical. Yet basically the 
USSR can be expected in the future 
to seek to use its growing capacities 
in behalf of those groups—including 
tribal chiefs, “bourgeois” politicians 
and even monarchs—who in its view 
are most likely to promote the re- 
duction of Western influence. 


This is not to say that the USSR 
will not seek to cultivate a Communist 
movement. The greater access to 
Africa and Africans resulting from 
the removal of colonial restrictions 
opens up numerous opportunities for 
agitation, indoctrination, and organi- 
zation, which Moscow can be expected 
to exploit. But in doing so, it will 
often face vexing dilemmas: excessive 
zeal in supporting existing Commun- 
ists or in proselytising for new ones 
may antagonize non-Communist gov- 
erning groups; excessive caution may 
lead to control of Communist move- 
ments by Peiping. 

Moscow’s course regarding indige- 
nous Communism may thus be tortu- 
ous and inconsistent. And in any case, 
the process of developing a revolu- 
tionary movement that constitutes a 
real political force would be expected 
by the Soviets themselves to be a rela- 
tively protracted one in Africa. In the 
meantime, experience has shown that 
Moscow has neither the patience nor 
the inclination to ignore its other 
opportunities. Africa, from Moscow’s 
vantage point, is a vital prize in its 
world-wide competition with the 
West. Whatever the outcome in the 
Congo, Moscow will be determined to 
use its resources to maximize its in- 
fluence and role in the area. 


Southern Rhodesia’s Land Laws 


(Continued from page 2) 


six acres of land (plus 50 acres al- 
lowed in communal grazing) when 
white farmers were sitting on thou- 
sands of acres each across the road 
or fence. But, feelings ran even high- 
er whei: African farmers and tenants 
on European farms or Crown Lands 
were told to leave their homes to be 
resettled in new semi-arid areas. 
Although bore-holes were drilled for 
them, new roads cut, and tsetse fly in- 
fested forests sprayed by plane, this 
did not solve the human problems 
created when men were torn away 
from villages they had regarded as 
“home” for generations. They were 
deposited in new areas where they 
could not find the traditional, tall 
thatching grass for their huts and 
where the farming system was totally 
unfamiliar. The idea of drawing water 
from a bore-hole and drinking with 
their animals from the same well was 
another psychological hardship. 


Policital Isolation Results 


The political problems arising from 
this land policy are many. Possibly 
the most important is that the segre- 
gation of races into two separate, 
water-tight compartments has natu- 
rally reduced the points of contact. 
Too often, the government has to 
depend on police reports and the offi- 
cial viewpoint of the Native Affairs 
Department (a department with an 
entirely white senior staff) to de- 
termine African thought, desires, 
and aspirations. The folly of this 
practice was clearly shown during the 
riots in July 1960 at Bulawayo; the 
Prime Minister later admitted in Par- 
liament that he had been inadequately 
informed on the conditions of unem- 
ployment and overcrowding which in- 
vestigators cited as major contribut- 
ing causes. When there is no direct 
representation, there is no reliable 
way of detecting the grievances of 
the African people in their secluded, 
segregated townships. 


Confronted by this argument, 
Rhodesian white politicians often 
argue that they talk to their cooks, 
gardeners, and laborers on the farm. 
But if I visit the United States and 
talk only to the waiters in the hotels, 
can I return home saying that I have 
an adequate impression of American, 
or even Negro, opinion? Only an un- 
reasoning racist needs be reminded 
that those people who form opinions 
in any society are at the top, not at 
the bottom. 


Consultation Rare 


Consultation with elected leaders of 
African opinion is regarded as the 
“kiss of death” for any white politi- 
cian in Southern Rhodesia. The net 
result is that many African leaders 
in Salisbury have discussed problems 
with British Prime Minister Mac- 


millan, Colonial Secretary Iain Mac- 
leod, or Secretary of State Duncan 
Sandys, but have never had similar 
discussions with Sir Edgar White- 
head or Federation Prime Minister 
Sir Roy Welensky. They have to- 
resort to shadow-boxing through the 
columns of the press or second-hand 
information through interested mis- 
sionaries. Only when a riot occurs 
does the true picture emerge. 


Riots Produce Action 


It is an unsettling but repeatedly 
confirmed truth that important politi- 
eal changes in Southern Rhodesia 
have often followed riots—a process 
referred to by some Rhodesian writers 
as “panic-partnership.” The proposal 
to amend or repeal the Land Appor- 
tionment Act came within a few days 
after the riots set in motion by the 
arrest of three African political lead- 
ers in July, thus supporting the view 
that citizens not directly represented 
in Parliament must do something un- 
constitutional and dramatic to have 
their grievances noticed. This view 
eannot be dismissed lightly because 
any white politician in the Rhodesian 
political scene has to show good rea- 
son to his European electorate for 
taking any bold step in the direction 
of racial partnership. Thus Sir Edgar 
faces a three-way dilemma—to pre- 
vent further disturbances, to institute 
needed reforms, and to satisfy the 
white electorate which is his political 
support. 
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Visitors 


OLIVER TAMBO, Deputy President of South Africa’s African National 
Congress, and M. MAKE, a member of the Pan Africanist Congress, travelling 
in the U. S. this fall under the auspices of the American Committee on Africa. 
To arrange speaking engagements, contact the American Committee on Africa, 
801 Second Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


COSME DECKON, Director of National Security for the Republic of Togo, 
here until mid-December on a U. S. State Department leader grant following 
attendance of the INTERPOL convention in Washington, D. C. Programmed 
by the Governmental Affairs Institute, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MWANT YAV, Emperor of the Lunda tribe and elected Senator from 
Katanga Province, Congo, here until late November on a U. S. State Depart- 
ment leader grant. Programmed by the American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Eight Congolese journalists are visiting in the US until mid-December on 
the State Department’s leader exchange program. They are: ANDRE-RO- 
MAIN BOKWANGO, writer of Congolese folk stories and editor of Eva, a 
women’s magazine; SIMON GOMBO, News Editor and Broadcaster; ZEPHIR- 
IN KIDIDI, Reporter for the Congolese Press Agency; LOUIS LANDU, 
Radio Specialist; VITAL MBECKE-SAFARITABU, Editor and Broadcaster; 
GLADISTON MIKOTO, journalist; SIMON SIALA, Journalist for the Congo- 
lese Press Agency; and FRANCOIS KABEYA TSHISWAKA, Administrative 
Correspondent for the National Broadcasting Company. Their itineraries are 
programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


MYRA AUDREY MARTIN, Headmistress of the Ghana International School, 
Accra, here until mid-December on a U. S. State Department leader grant. 
Programmed by the American Council on Education. 


COLIN EGLIN, Progressive Party Member of Parliament from Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa, here until mid-December on a U. S. State Department 
leader grant. His itinerary includes Boston, Pittsfield, Canada, San Francisco, 
Grand Canyon, Phoenix, Dallas, New Orleans, St. Petersburg, Sarasota, 
Atlanta, Louisville, New York, and Washington. Programmed by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute. 


JAN FRIEDRICK WILLHELM HAAK, Nationalist Party Member of 
Parliament from Bellville, Cape Province, Union of South Africa, here until 
mid-December on a U. S. State Departinent leader grant. Programmed by the 
Governmental Affairs Institute. 


MUSA AMALEMBA, Kenya’s Minister of Housing, here until mid-Novem- 
ber for a lecture tour. For details, contact the Giesen Management, Inc., 111 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MATHIAS MBALULE NGOBI, Assistant Secretary General of the Uganda 
People’s Congress and Secretary of the Busoga Growers Cooperative Union, 
Ltd., here until mid-December on a U. S. State Department leader grant. 
Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


ABDELLA ABDUL NOUR, assistant in the United Nations Department of 
the Ethiopian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, here until late February on a U. S. 
State Department specialist grant. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs 
Institute. 


MUHAMED ABDULLA GHASSANY, assistant agriculture officer for the 
Government of Zanzibar, here until. late February on a U. S. State Department 
specialist grant. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. — 


ABDUL G. DABIRI, Liaison Officer for Nigerian Students in Cairo, here 
until December 2 on a U. S. State Department student leader grant. Pro- 
grammed by the African American Institute, Suite 505, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Alan Paton Suggests 
UN-Ruled South Africa 


Alan Paton, South Africa’s leading 
anti-apartheid author and recipient 
of the 1960 Freedom House Award 
at the organization’s nineteenth an- 
niversary dinner in New York on Oc- 
tober 5, has proposed that the United 
Nations may have to take over con- 
trol of South Africa for a period of 
10 to 20 years to prevent a bloody 
revolution. Paton, president of South 
Africa’s Liberal Party, told an au- 
dience in Toronto, Canada on Octo- 
ber 19 that he has no “hope at all 
that the South African Government 
will change its heart” about apar- 
theid, though he endorsed an effec- 
tive boycott of the economy as one 
possible way of forcing abandonment 
of present racial policies. 


African Women 
Examine US Customs 


A special program to acquaint resi- 
dent African women in the New York 
area with the US and establish closer 
ties between them and American 
women has been developed by the 
Women’s Africa Committee of the 
African-American Institute. Mrs. 
Edward R. Dudley, wife of the for- 
mer United States Ambassador to 
Liberia, is chairman of the project. 
Under her leadership, the Women’s 
Africa Committee and a team of vol- 
unteer American women will act as 
escorts and interpreters. Over 40 
African women, representing more 
than 12 different countries stretching 
from Morocco to the Malagache Re- 
public, have been invited to partici- 
pate in the program. 

During the next eight weeks, the 
program will offer African women an 
opportunity to meet youth in Amer- 
ica through the courtesy of the Girl 
Scouts of America, International Di- 
vision; get acquainted with US home- 
making habits in cooperation with the 
Good Housekeeping Institute; under- 
stand aspects of US education, its 
philosophy and organization; and 
tour New York City’s many commu- 
nities, including housing projects and 
private homes. 

Peripatetic baby sitters will be 
provided to blend with the tradi- 
tional African custom of having chil- 
dren accompany their mothers to 
social and public events. 
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